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ON HANDLING SUPPLEMENTARY READING. II 



HARRY G. PAUL 
University of Illinois 



We teachers must remember that coming generations will 
prize as literature some of the books now pouring from the press 
and that the better contemporary critics have always manifested 
a much greater ability than is usually acknowledged in recognizing 
the merits of a book that is genuinely worth while. We must also 
bear in mind the fact that after our pupils have left our care most 
of them will read more or less of this lighter contemporary fiction. 
The very multiplicity of current books greatly complicates our 
task of deciding what present-day novels we shall place upon our 
lists; for, even if we had the inclination, most of us have neither 
the time nor the strength to attempt to keep abreast with this tide 
of fiction. Some of us, perhaps, regard it with a pharisaical disdain 
and draw away the hems of our garments in a holier-than-thou 
horror. Perhaps such a feeling is in part justifiable; but we must 
not be blind to the very real danger that as our tastes improve by 
years of association with these better books, we may lose our pupils' 
point of view and through this lack of sympathy defeat our purpose 
as teachers. Furthermore, we are fortunate in having at our com- 
mand the output of certain novelists whose ability and worth are 
generally recognized, to whom we may look with fair assurance 
for fiction that is well worth while. After all, however, few teachers 
will care to compose their lists largely of current fiction; and most 
of us will throw our influence for books of established reputation. 

Much good may be done by discussing carefully with the class 
this whole matter of reading, by impressing upon students the idea 
that in after life most of them will have but a limited time for 
reading, and that while the perusal of an inferior book may not 
necessarily be harmful, it robs them of time for better things. 
Parts of Ruskin's ''Of Kings' Treasuries," that first essay in 
Sesame and Lilies, are especially helpful in emphasizing this idea 
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of the waste of time in reading inferior books: "Do you know that 
if you read this, you cannot read that — that what you lose today 
you cannot gain tomorrow? Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable-boy, when you might talk with queens 
and kings?" 

After the teacher has considered carefully the amount of time 
he may fairly demand from each student for this work, and has 
completed a tentative book-list, he may next decide upon the 
apportionment of time to specific books. It would, of course, be 
unwise to attempt to state dogmatically just how many books 
each student should be expected to complete in any single school 
year; but we are safe in saying that in many of the better schools 
the number ranges from four to ten; and that where conditions 
for this extensive reading are fairly favorable, pupils and teachers 
have felt it no hardship to average a volume a month. In view 
of the fact that books differ so greatly in length, attractiveness, 
inherent worth, and difficulty of reading, some teachers have found 
it advantageous to divide their list into groups of books, and to 
require that students select one or more volumes from each; at 
the same time, however, allowing for a certain freedom of election 
from groups in which a pupil may have become especially interested. 
Many teachers have also considered it well worth while to assign 
to each book a certain number of points of credit, varying according 
to the length, interest, intrinsic value, etc., and to require each pupil 
to gain some set minimum of these credits. Thus for easier and 
lighter books, such as Treasure Island, the student may receive, 
perhaps, fifteen points of a necessary total of, let us say, one hun- 
dred and twenty. For a much longer and more difficult book, 
like Henry Esmond, he may be given twenty-five or thirty points. 
Some such scheme of grouping and crediting this supplementary 
matter obviously helps to secure greater variety and range of read- 
ing and to meet the cases of such students as are prone to move 
along the lines of least resistance. The teacher who encourages 
or even tolerates the reading of nothing but tales of adventure and 
of war by the boys and of love stories by the girls is obviously not 
only falling short of his high possibilities but is also wasting much 
valuable time. 
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For the instructor to present his students with a book-list, 
saying, "Here, choose and read," will usually lead to the bewilder- 
ment of the pupil and to a haphazard and, possibly, an unfortunate 
choice. One must take time to explain to these novices something 
of the nature of the different books from which they are to make a 
selection. Going down the reading-list, the teacher will summarize 
in a few sentences the contents of different books, stressing inter- 
esting points, and thus directing and tempting the students in 
their choice. Thus, to give a specific illustration, Lorna Doone is 
the story of an English giant, John Ridd, who lived on a farm in 
southwestern England back in the seventeenth century. He fell 
in love with Lorna Doone, who was jealously guarded by a band of 
robbers in their stronghold, not far from John's home. He finally 
succeeded in carrying away his sweetheart, in breaking up the band, 
and in overcoming in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle their 
leader, who had wounded Lorna. From time to time one may 
well read to the class passages from better books, such as the 
description of how John Ridd rescued the sheep from the snowdrift; 
or how in his travels Stevenson passed a particularly uncomfortable 
night on the road ; or some of the things Huxley has to say about 
a piece of chalk; or Grant's thrilling account of the beginning of 
the battle of Shiloh. A few hours of careful preparation yield a 
goodly harvest in an increased interest and a more intelligent 
choice on the part of the pupils. 

Much may be gained by varying the method of assigning this 
extensive reading. Frequently teachers have not recognized the 
value of designating a single book for the entire class. In making 
such an assignment the instructor must be careful, of course, to 
select such classics as are easily accessible and of general interest. 
For the most part such books may well supplement the more inten- 
sive study of some particular author. Thus, if Quentin Durward 
is not to be taken up carefully in class, it may well form the basis 
for one or two days of discussion after the students have finished 
the study of Ivanhoe. Similarly, David Copperfield is especially 
valuable for pupils who have just come to know the Tale of Two 
Cities, and Twelfth Night affords splendid material for rapid com- 
parison and contrast with the more thoroughly studied As You 
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Like It. Sometimes the instructor finds it advantageous to divide 
the class into two sections, assigning to each a different book, or 
even to form still smaller groups. By thus varying the mode of 
assignment, using sometimes one of the plans just suggested, some- 
times the individual report, the teacher may secure a change in 
the method of approach beneficial both to the students and to 
himself. 

Some instructors have found it well worth while as they are 
making the first assignment to spend some time in directing students 
how to read to the best advantage. The old adage "work while 
you work and play while you play" is no less valuable and pertinent 
because of its hoary antiquity. Time after time the teacher must 
emphasize how essential in this work is intellectual alertness. He 
must seek to arouse his pupils to the value of thoughtful, attentive 
reading which aims first to grasp the ideas of an author and then 
at times to challenge or to apply them. He must bring his young 
people to perceive that, like our bodies, our minds grow tough and 
strong through exertion rather than through passive reception. 
Furthermore, he will strive to cultivate among his pupils intellectual 
honest}-, to help them to realize that if a book has made an enduring 
appeal to a large number of cultivated men and women, it probably 
contains something well worth while for them; but at the same time 
to scorn to pretend to like it simply because others have admired 
it. Again, I have found that by bringing home to my pupils the 
force of Arnold's familiar definition of culture — -"to know the best 
that has been said and thought in the world" — I have spurred 
them to keener and more effective work. 

In thus watching some of our pupils mount from height to height. 
we must not neglect the dullard and the laggard, who demand 
special treatment. We might as well frankly recognize that some 
of our students will never come to love the better literature, just 
as some will always prefer ragtime music to Beethoven, and that 
a boy who must be driven to the literary waters will probably not 
drink very deeply. I am persuaded, however, that the number 
of such as may be saved is much larger than we have sometimes 
believed, and that continued patience and enthusiasm ultimately 
yield a larger return than we expect. But while recognizing that 
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it is pleasant and profitable to win pupils to the literary heavens 
"by good example" and inspiration, let us not forget that we should 
demand of the dullest and laziest "good journeyman's work in 
default of better." Besides the dullards, another class requires 
special attention and care — those habitual loiterers along the 
flowery path of knowledge, for whose sake the teacher will be 
especially careful to emphasize the date set for each succeeding 
report. From time to time, also, he will remind pupils of the assign- 
ment by asking how they are progressing with their reading; and 
when the day appointed has arrived, he will be charitable toward 
such as have a really good excuse for failing to complete their 
task, but at the same time he Avill hold the laggards strictly to 
account, especially those whose delinquency shows symptoms of 
becoming chronic. A strict refusal to accept any but the best 
excuses not only proves very salutary to the class, but also relieves 
the instructor of much unjust and unnecessary additional labor. 

Through a little careful planning by the teacher the reports 
upon this supplementary work may be made of almost as great 
value educationally as the reading itself. "Nothing in truth," says 
Dugal Stewart, "has such a tendency to weaken not only the powers 
of invention but the intellectual powers in general as a habit of 
extensive and various reading without reflection." For stimulat- 
ing students to closer observation and keener reflection as they 
read and afterward to more definite and carefully considered 
opinions, these discussions and reports are of highest value. Inci- 
dentally, these reports also aid the pupils in acquiring a more 
definite familiarity with the names, events, and ideas of a book, 
which are of very decided worth as one of the more permanent 
parts of their literary equipment. 

The reports may be either oral or written. If the latter, the 
pupils may use what they have read either as material for themes 
or for their notebooks. Some of the little books designed for these 
reports, such as that by Scott and Bryant (Allyn & Bacon) or by 
B. A. Heydrick (Scott, Foresman & Co.), with their stimulating and 
varied questions and suggestions, are to be commended. Oral 
reports may take the form of general class discussion, in which the 
teacher must be careful to see that all participate; or they may 
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furnish an excellent basis for drill in oral composition. This 
training of students to talk interestingly and well to their comrades 
of what they have been reading is especially commendable educa- 
tionally, for it kills several birds with a single stone. Again, the 
individual report, where each student is assigned a certain definite 
amount of time for talking over with the teacher the books just 
read, possesses certain obvious advantages. Especially is it valu- 
able early in the year, for it enables the teacher to come into very 
close personal contact with the pupil; to learn much of the latter's 
frank likes and dislikes, whims and prejudices; to give encourage- 
ment or individual direction or, if need be, reproof; to strengthen 
the sense of personal interest; in a word, to get hold of the pupil 
much more effectively than could be done in class. 

To secure time for these individual conferences the teacher must 
often be willing to give some of his hours before and after the regular 
school session, or to use the periods when he is free or has charge 
of an assembly room. Occasionally he may even dispense with 
the regular class recitation. We must recognize, however, that 
in certain schools such deviations from the laws of the Medes and 
Persians may be looked upon as a presumptuous innovation. 
The principal may frown; other teachers may complain that 
students passing to and from the recitation room every five or 
ten minutes disturb the order of the assembly room, etc. A tact- 
ful consultation with the principal, however, may do much to 
obviate many of these objections; pupils may be brought by a 
little admonition to pass quietly to and from the recitation room; 
and, if necessary, the teacher may ask those students who are to 
report during any given hour to bring other work to the classroom 
and to study there. When the sections are large, these individual 
conferences make heavy drains upon the time and strength of the 
teacher; often one finishes these reports thoroughly tired in mind 
and in body. They are worth all they cost, however, for they 
yield a harvest of a hundred fold in the many ways already men- 
tioned. 

Whatever form the instructor may choose for the report, 
whether oral or written, he will seek to learn how complete is the 
student's mastery of the contents of the book, and how keen is his 
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appreciation of it. In so doing he will resort to numerous methods 
and devices, so that the student may not anticipate any set method 
of procedure. All too often teachers have spent weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable hours in listening to the story of a novel 
retold for the hundredth time. In dealing with students who 
have shown themselves consistently prompt and faithful with their 
work and thorough and efficient in mastering the contents of a book, 
especially of a novel, comparatively little time need be spent in 
reciting the details of the story; and thus most of the few precious 
minutes may be saved for matters of greater importance. With 
the awkward squad one must use a more rigorous quiz on the 
particulars of the plot. Various methods of testing how carefully 
and attentively such students have read the assigned books at 
once present themselves. Occasionally the teacher will ask for a 
brief retelling of certain incidents in a novel — the meeting at the 
brook of Hesper Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, the night scene 
on the scaffold, how Roger tortured Arthur; or he may request the 
student to relate the adventures of some minor character, such as 
David Gamut in The Last of the Mohicans; he may make use of a 
rapid fire of questions to be answered briefly; or he may require 
a pupil to identify some of the lines and speeches in a Shaksperian 
play. Whenever the student has failed to grasp the contents of 
a book through careless reading, he should be brought to realize 
that he cannot impose upon the teacher's time in making up the 
work. In such cases the system of requiring a certain number of 
points, as explained above, enforces upon the loiterer more read- 
ing for the following months. An ounce of promptness and deci- 
sion in dealing with the derelict early in the year will often save 
pounds of trouble later. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the students have mastered the 
contents of the book, we are ready for that more pleasant part of 
the report, the appreciation. Sometimes these two parts may be 
combined, as, for example, when the teacher asks the pupil to 
imagine that they have exchanged places, that the former is 
unacquainted with the book, and that the latter is to spend the 
report period in so interesting him that he will wish to read it. 
Some such simple devices are well worth while, especially for the 
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younger or more nervous pupils, who at times are inclined to look 
on these earlier interviews as something akin to a visit to the dentist. 
The individual conferences afford abundant opportunities for 
adapting the nature of the report to the needs and aptitudes of the 
various pupils, since the number of possible lines of discussion is 
legion. Questions on plot construction, on character portrayal, on 
vivid descriptions, comparisons between the book under discussion 
and others of its kind, matters of style (especially those suggested 
by the student's own work in composition), the ethical problems 
involved, the author's personality and his view of life, the pupil's 
own attitude toward the book, his likes and dislikes — -all these 
suggest material for discussion that will make the limited time for 
each individual report seem brief almost to the point of utter 
inadequacy. 

In these discussions respect for the student's opinions, however 
rude and crude, is thoroughly essential, for they form the starting- 
point from which the teacher must work. It is of far less impor- 
tance that the pupil should hold opinions agreeing with those of 
the instructor than that he should show that he has been reading 
carefully and thoughtfully, and that he has gained a first-hand 
contact with the author. The practice of encouraging or even 
permitting students to read criticisms of a book before coming to 
conference is, in most cases, thoroughly pernicious, for it tends to 
rob them of their sincerity and intellectual initiative. After all, 
even more valuable than their growing acquaintance with these 
better books is the training in forming careful ideas of what they 
are reading. At times, even, the teacher may receive with respect 
their whims and prejudices and their strong likes and dislikes which 
they cannot explain. 

Students should also be encouraged to select particularly fine 
passages and to memorize them. Girls are more often tempted 
to undertake this work than are boys; though the latter frequently 
show a surprising willingness to commit oratorical passages, such 
as the speeches of Brutus and of Antony and extracts from Washing- 
ton, Webster, and Lincoln. At times it seems but fair that some 
additional credit should be allowed pupils for reading more than 
the required quota of books, especially when they are penalized 
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for failing to gain the requisite number of points. On the other 
hand, however, it is to be urged that students should be growing 
to the point where the reward of the reading is of itself sufficient, 
that the reports upon additional work done simply for higher 
marks are frequently an imposition upon teachers already over- 
worked, and that occasionally students are in as great danger from 
reading too much as from reading too little. Usually it is the 
part of wisdom to permit a student who desires to do so to re-read 
a book; since a second perusal, especially of poetry, almost invari- 
ably yields larger returns than the first. Indeed, one may well 
assign a smaller bulk of verse than of prose and expect students 
to go over this material at least twice. In reporting on a book he 
has re-read the student will, of course, be judged by standards 
different from those used at a former conference. Finally, though 
here I recognize that many teachers will not agree with me, I 
believe that the student should be expected to place in his note- 
book such suggestions as may help him to recall the contents and 
the chief characteristics of his various assignments, so that he may 
readily review them occasionally and be prepared to answer some 
questions upon them in his final examination. 

This whole field, however, offers much larger possibilities than 
that of simply seeing that each year students make their own a 
certain number of better books. In thus attempting to aid our 
pupils in forming better habits of reading and habits of better 
reading, we may well extend our supervision beyond the limits 
of the required supplementary books and strive to establish a more 
active co-operation in various ways with the public librarians. 
The teacher of English may gain much valuable information from 
studying the public taste as revealed in the popular demands for 
reading-matter and from examining the cards at the loan-desk 
to learn what is actually being read both by his present pupils 
and by those who have passed beyond his control and guidance. 
Through a little tactful influence the teacher of English may often 
bring the librarian to reserve for the better current periodicals 
and books some of the money now spent on contemporary slush 
and mush. Furthermore, through this co-operation, lists of books 
for the students' reading during the summer \-acation may be 
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prepared, printed, and distributed, and abundant material be 
provided and displayed conspicuously. 

After all, however, as much as we prize and value our public 
libraries, we must ever remember that their books come to us only 
as visitors, while those we buy become inmates of our homes. 
Teachers of English have frequently failed lamentably in directing 
the reading of their students because they themselves have not 
formed right habits; too often they have been lacking in a passion 
for books and have been contented with a library which has been 
saved from ranking in meagerness with Ichabod Crane's scant 
collection only through the publishers' generous contributions of 
rhetorics, the required classics, and school histories of literature. 
We teachers need no less than our pupils to have brought home to 
us a realization of the fact that what men really desire with their 
whole hearts, they are likely to get. The systematic buying of 
books may become a habit as thoroughly ingrained as that of 
dribbling away money on cheap vaudeville or on sweetmeats and 
dill pickles. A few well-directed words may do much in starting 
our students in right habits of not only knowing but also owning 
much of the best that has been thought and said in the world. 
From time to time our young people may be encouraged in strength- 
ening these habits by allowing them to write on such topics as "My 
Library" or "Books I Have Bought This Year," or by inducing 
them to use for the buying of better books the Christmas money 
which is becoming an ever-increasing item in our national expense. 
Let us, however, discourage the purchasing of those puffed and 
padded presentation copies of authors and encourage the buying 
of some of the daintier and better bound volumes, such as the 
"Temple" Montaigne or the "Temple" Shakespeare. With 
Holmes, perhaps, we may plead for "some little luxury there"; 
though we may well remember that the books most of us know 
and love best are the dumpy, thumbed classics that stand on an 
easily accessible shelf. If through our efforts some of our students 
shall come to treasure such a shelf, and be added to the lovers of 
good books, we shall not have labored in vain. 



